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INDIAN GRASS WIDOWERS. 
I MADE one of a party of eight gentlemen who sat 
down to a set tiffin in India some twelve months 
ago. We were all Benedicts; but I was the only 
husband present whose wife was not ten thousand 
miles away. Seven of the party had each his wife 
in England; they were, to use the ordinary phrase 
of Indian society—grass widowers. In the majority 
of the cases, the inexorable decree of the family 


doctor had caused the painful separation;-he may | ste 


have gone so far, in some instances, as to have 
declared that the next hot or wet season would prove 
fatal to the wife, if she remained to meet it. In such 
circumstances, of course, the husband must make 
up his mind to subside into the loneliness of grass 
widowerhood ; the wife, to hazard her weakened 
frame and shattered health by the trials of an 
overland journey to England. If she has children, 
they must accompany her; for although, up to the 
age of four years, India has often been found favour- 
able to the health and growth of a child, after 
that period a reaction takes place, and the climate 
insidiously undoes the good services previously per- 
formed. Grass widowerhood is the greatest cost at 
which a good appointment in India can be purchased. 
Separated from every prized and valued friend, and 
from every association connected with our past years 
and their reminiscences, there is yet some comfort 
in the presence of her who has borne the same 
separations for your sake; but even this is denied ; 
grass widowerhood is as general in India, especially 
in the metropolis, as it is unnatural, and when I next 
took wine with some of the seven who had made up 
our tiffin-party, I had become one of themselves—a 
married man, but without a wife. 

It very frequently happens that a young man, pos- 
sessing a wife of proportionate age, and of a naturally 
delicate and frail constitution, accepts his appoint- 
ment in India, or goes there without a permanent 
engagement, and arrives with his wife in the month 
of April, or one of the six months which follow. 
When they left England, the snow was possibly on 
the ground. Over the Channel, through the straits of 
Gibraltar, and as far as Malta in the Mediterranean, 
the voyage is accomplished in a sharp, crisp, bracing 
air. They land at Alexandria in an insufferable blaze 
of scorching sunshine ; but the heat is as yet a novelty, 
and may be borne without complaint. Egypt lies 
baked and reeking—a mosaic, with gaping fissures 
between its component parts. Suez is one of the 
hottest places in the world. Already has that fright- 
ful temperature begun to tell upon the constitution 
of the wife, and as the steamer sails through 


the gulf towards the scene of Pharaoh’s host’s 
calamity, even the sense of the overshadowing pre- 
sence of Mount Sinai does not serve to quell her 
repining and discontent. Henceforward, a staring 
Indian summer is what she must expect for many 
months, and the glass in the shade will be at 88, 
which, said poor Hood, ‘is a great age.’ 

When she reaches her destination, it is but to part 
with the last English servants whose attendance she 
may enjoy, in the persons of the stewards and 
wardesses of the steamer, and to begin to endure a 
catalogue of trials too many to mention. Such was 
my case, and should I survive this century by a 
hundred years, the memory of the ‘first night in 
India’ will still remain fresh and vivid in my recol- 
lection. We arrived in Calcutta in the noon of the 
day, to find the best hotels quite full, and so had to 
put up with what proved itself at the best a fourth- 
rate one, with, as I afterwards learned, the blight of 
bankruptcy upon it. It was a huge straggling tene- 
ment, and the chambers allotted to us seemed a 
Sabbath-day’s journey from the room where the 
keeper of the domestic establishment was to be found, 
but a journey I had nevertheless to perform many 
times that weary day in positive quest of food. It 
became evident that no food was to be had until 
seven o’clock that evening, but we had a young 
child, for whom, in defiance of all India, I must 
procure some nourishment. We were starving in a 
land of untold plenty. I presented myself for the 
sixth time to the landlord, and, having appealed to 
his feelings as a parent, was enabled to hurry back 
to my young cub in half an hour, through a mile 
of passages and staircases, with some milky water, 
and some unwholesome-looking seedcake. This is 
not, though it may seem so, a digression, for to 
that night I ascribe certain influences which, acting 
in future months upon other influences and trials, 
made me what I am now—a grass widower. Night 
fell upon that melancholy scene, and with it came 
fresh horrors. An ayah, dark as Erebus, and 
unable to speak one word of English, was handed 
over to us for trial. My young wife undressed the 
son and heir, who, overcome by starvation as much 
as weariness, slowly dropped to sleep, and the ayah 


fastened on to him mechanically, took him into the 


adjoining bedchamber, and, lifting the mosquito- 
curtains, awarded to him his legitimate share of the 
bed. The silence of the abode was something awful, 
and the lamps, which were totally inadequate to 
illumine one tithe of the space of those colossal 
rooms, shone faint and sickly in the thick and hot 
atmosphere. Gloom hung like a funereal tapestry 
about the roofs and corners of the chambers, and 


| 
Ss 
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the breathless stillness of the ayah in the bedroom, 
led my wife to form a deep-rooted belief that the 
sable hireling contemplated the frightful crime of 
infanticide. It became my duty, therefore, to steal 
furtively to the purdah, or door-curtain, which hung 
between the two qoteam, and observe what the 
ayah was doing. e was squatted upon the floor, 
and seemed much more intent upon slumber than 
bloodshed. We were without a friend in India, but 
visions of scores of dear friends in England rose u 
before us, and the happy home which we had | 
without occasion, pti suddenly possessed of a fore- 
finger, which it pointed tauntingly towards us. 

dreary did that apartment become, that we took 
refuge the staircase, impromptu 
throne of the top step. We ‘took this step,’ because 
it commanded a fine view of .a hall-lamp which hung 
at the end of a chain about thirty feet long, and was 
quite a fiery meteor — to the melancholy 

in our own room. e were hastily dislodged 

whom I brought a letter of introduction. Mr 
B—— was a grass widower, and having been in the 
country a few months, was able to make some sugges- 
tions, the first of which was, I well remember, to 
leave that establishment precipitately, and take 
quarters in one of the many respectable and almost 
homely ing-houses in the city. ‘ te 


perate 
this maxim, I left my wife by herself, and in compan 
of my new friend, set out in search of a‘home.’ It 


The two rooms offered to me were not very inviting ; 
but they were an improvement upon the old ones, 
and I decided to take them. The terms were L.25 
a month for my wife and self ; stable, servants, wines, 
&c., all being extra. I hurried back to the Cimmerian 
shades, where I found my son still unmurdered, but 
my wife plunged into still deeper melancholy. 
ow, in this case there was a young lady who had 
been tutored to every domestic discipline ; who knew 
the mysteries of the cookery-books, and could, after 
the hare was caught, cook it as well as Mrs Glass. 
She had been educated to be the greatest ornament a 
home can possess—an industrious housewife; but a 
few days sufficed to shew her that in India such 
attributes are not called for, and that the ordinary 
duties of the generality of wives in this country are 
The kitchen, as a rule, is 
never entered, sometimes never seen; but every rule 
has an exception, and I remember one married lady 
who came to India when she -was a child, who used 
to superintend the construction of cunning devices in 
—— and who, throughout the whole of her sojourn 
ere, some twenty-five years, enjoyed uninterru 
= health, and left lately for England with a Devon- 
ire bloom upon her cheeks, streaked with four tears 
which she shed at leaving this abominable city. But 
there is no doubt that the climate disagrees with nine 
out of every twelve ladies who come to India, for 
the only exercise attainable is that which wearies 
but not invigorates. In short, there is but one means 
of exercise adopted—namely, horsemanship, which 
is too often a recreation requiring more exertion 
than the nature of the climate will it. Is it to 
be a at, therefore, that a life characterised 
such extreme inactivity, perpetual lassitude, and 
~ variety, should affect the’ health of young wives 
born and brought up in England? As may naturally 
happen, ‘household gods’ make their appearance 
upon the and all mothers who read this 
article will the effects of such domestic 
It is thus by gradual stages that the evil tend 
is thus ee en- 
cies of the climate develop themselves. You see 
your wife daily grow weaker, and A®sculapius then 


delivers the fiat with a solemn mien, and the 
home has to be taken. eee all the 
experiences of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, I believe 


you breakfast on ship without breaking fast ; 
that which is in your mouth is—your heart. The 
bell rings; a feverish shake of the hand, a hurried 
kiss ; a smile from your own child as you with 
him; a hundred parting requests utte: by his 
mother, and a strange spell-bound feeling of grief, 
are a few of the acts and emotions which follow. 
The vessel steams off, and for long a i 
waves in the close sultry air; two frail arms hold 
up the child, the pledge of an affection which was 
never doubted; and you turn from the quay, with 
the knowl that each day, for the next five 
weeks, will p a breach of two hundred and fifty 
miles between you and those from whom you have 
separated. You return home; and the pair of kid- 
aoe on the dressing-table, which somebody has 
orgotten, and which are so much smaller than the 
size you take yourself—and the tiny odd 
three inches long, which has also been left behind 
unintentionally, are sufficient proof, if such were 
wanting, that you are a—grass widower. Under all 
circumstances, this state is to be deplored. The 


the constitution of a woman in India besides the 
i The often-quoted patience of the revered 


virulent. Van Am tamed his animals, or 


irritability of temper, that oo seemed to have 
eir liberties in silent 
resignation. It is precisely this ordeal through which 
a young wife, fresh 
a. e cannot do it unscathed like Shadrach and 
is two friends in their ordeal, but is prone to give a 
loose rein to her indignation, which, the servants 
perceiving, oe additional deceit and ro; 7 
to provoke still er. All these trials assist 
climate to effect its unhappy purpose, and once com- 
menced, the consummation rapidly arrives. 
With the few women whose strength is on a par 
with that of the Carthaginian damsels who served 


pted | the catapults in the Punic war, everything is different. 


They are able to parade their domestic establishment— 
the keys of its storerooms, its wine-cellars, and bottle- 
connahs, hanging from their ee they 
have dnand to receive visitors. No distaste for the 
country acts with an evil influence upon them. They 

periodical visits of inquiry to the several bazaars 
where the head table-servant procures the necessaries 
of life, and upon their return cut and hack that gentle- 
man’s bill as Dr Russell’s friend did his khansamar’s 
at Simla, or as Mrs Browning recently discovered 
the grout god Pan cutting and hewing the reeds ‘down 
in the by the river. 

But now to behold and survey the _ widowers 
from a different point of view. Provi ence undoubt- 
edly tempers the wind to the shorn lamb; and 
is over, @ sin; spirit o ity es posses- 
He becomes the life and centre of every jocund and 
convivial assembly, gives festive dinners to local 
wits and musical and becomes 


| 
ere 18 Irequentiy an @ en etweenh man an 
wife. It is tried here. The dreaded morning comes; y 
the steamer is at Garden Reach, and at last wife, é 
| 
| | 
usband 18 very likely not m @ position return 
ti to England ; Bengal is no longer the pactolian land “ 
tl was not the season for strangers, and yet Calcutta| it was a century ago; and he must either resign 
fH seemed quite full of visitors, and it was only in the | his position, where a moderate fortune, in the course 
i| fifth house we visited that I obtained accommodation. | of time, is certain, or finally consent to live separated 
| from his wife for years. 
There are other causes which ~ to break down 
JOD WO ave been more severely trie y seven 
Indian servants than et seven diseases, however 
| rather reduced them to their sluggish, spiritless, 
| unnatural condition by so continually provoking their 
} 
| | 
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his extended acquaintance as a really 
and well-intentioned fellow. 

In a little villa at Croydon or Sydenham sits the 
wife of his bosom, vividly picturing to herself the 
abject condition of her hus in his Sa 
etters, 
written with religious regularity to that cottage, 
all allusion to his jovial banquets is omitted, it 
ness. For my own part, 
were la orac singer, or an ingenious 
eeuhipen, an individual of lively accomplish- 
ments, I should never refuse an invitation to sit at 
the mahogany of a grass widower, whose friends were 
of the same genus as himself. That I am occasionally 
at such merry parties, I have unwittingly confessed ; 
of the genuine sort, whose 
heart is daily approaching , Lam not one of 
them, Iam with them. Thus, in my reflective 
moods, I have geen of studying m 
fellow-banqueteers. I have been uncharitable enoug 
to imagine sometimes that widowerhood was not 
the trial to Mr Jones or Smith which Mrs Jones 
and Mrs Smith, in England, su it to be. For 
instance, 
when his wife was here, to si 


Mr Jones never could be prevailed upon, 
Gentleman, albeit he knew it and it sui 


Old ish 
his 
speak or si 


prom verses, 
alluding to his host and host's friends. 


intance. 
rass widowers are very clever in organising 
icnics in the cold weather ; and the manner of their 
cing with the prettiest girls who the rural 
entertainments borders closely on delirium. If the 
— 4 letters Smi 
: ‘Jones me for to join a 
not enjoy myself, and my heart was with all the 
time.’ Jones says: ‘I have been li y besieged 
and bored about this abominable picnic, and flatly 
refused for several days to how different had you 
been here, my love !—but at two o’clock Brown and 
Robinson ed for me, forced me into their 7 
like two members of a press-gang, and I was 
to the place, where I passed six miserable hours.’ 
Now, both Jones and Smith are getting up a 
picnic and bachelors’ ball at the present moment, and 
are stormin ns me with invitations to share the 
ot I! And though I should not like it 
known in public, Mr Jones oo Miss M—— an 
eighty-guinea Cashmere shawl the other day, and 
notwithstanding that he wrote his wife a long letter 
the next morning, the little matter of that Cashmere 
shawl quite escaped his recollection. 


DR SCORESBY. 

THE instances of those who have raised themselves in 
aristocratic England not only to wealth and the 
consideration consequent upon it, but to reputation, 
are by no means rare. Still, every new biography of 
man who 

Breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star, 


is interesting to his fellows, who, whether he ‘lives to 
clutch the golden keys’ or not, admire with reason 
the force that makes his merit known. Many of these 
so torn and trampled on in the beginning of their 
ttle of life, that they are marked for evermore, and 
made discernible among the smooth and polished 
class wherein they have won a place, at ite first 
glance ; others seem to have received their wounds 
within, and as if unable to forgive the world that 
gave them, remain lone-minded and austere for 
all their lives; some few, with just so much of 
» are able 


which one wi have 
passed 
t is ly possible to conceive a boyhood 

among rougher trials and more duane cir- 
cumstances than was his. The son of a Greenland 
whaler of Whitby, who, at the period when the subject 
of this paper* came into the world—namely, 1789— 
was earning but ten pounds a year, as seaman, boat- 
steerer, r, or what not, it may be imagined 
that the infant William was not cradled in luxury. 
Even at nine of age, and when his father had 


sing | attained to somewhat better circumstances, we find 


him under such a schoolmaster (!) as this : 
‘He not only had recourse to the ordinary means of 
punishment, such as the cane or the ferule—both of 
which he was in the habit of applying with terror- 
awakening dexterity, and they were of unusual magni- 
offendi in the school, and keeping them several 
hours in darkness after the rest of Geaubelen had 
d \—of strapping the little culprits to a bench, 
keeping them immovably fixed for half a day 
together—and, at other times, of fastening a cord to 


his | their thumbs, an inquisition-like torture, and then 


passing it through a pulley above them, hoisted them 
up so as to leave their toes on the ground. In 
this cruel , with their arms above their heads, 
and with their thumbs almost disjointed, he was 
known to detain those who seriously offended him 
during the absence of the school at dinner !’ 

It is no wonder that William was delighted to 
exchange the society of such a ruffian as this even for 
the hardships of a Greenland v When ten 
years old, he secreted himself on i 
ship, and was 
accompany him on the expedition—the yor 
mariner, perhaps, that ever went wvbaling Alter 
this, he made many voyages to very high latitudes, 
and at sixteen was so experienced, t he was 
appointed chief officer under the captain. 

enamoured ‘of the sea he was, that when the 
Danish fleet was ca at a he was 
among those sailors who answered the call of govern- 
ment to assist in bringing the prizes into a British 

It was his — indeed, that caused the 
men of Whitby to volunteer for that duty, who, 
until they saw his name given in, were under the 
impression that it was but a scheme for impressing 
them. Of the Danish capital, after its bombardment, 
he gives a curious sketch : 

‘Here, I was told, a respectable householder, 
neglecting the cautions of his more timid neighbours, 
hoped to make his house his castle and defence; but 
an irresistible shot penetrated the wall, struck the 
too secure inmate, and put a period to his life. There, 
pointing to the site of the church, I was informed, a 
number of the outcast inhabitants, whose houses had 
been demolished and their p buried in the 
ruins, took refu ing that in the house of their 
God they should not only obtain shelter from the 


‘ i , D.D. 
ant Tit Life of William Scoresby, D.D. By his Nephew. Nelson 


= 
cE | to take up their new position naturally, without 
}embarrassment and without antagonism. Of this 
| | last kind—in spite, too, of certain peculiar obstacles, 
; voice. Novw, it is impossible either to 
when Mr Jones > ee for he will have it all to | 
himself. As for Mr Smith, the change that has | 
A come over him is tremendous, contrasted with his quiet | 
orderly habits when Mrs Smith was with him. He 
has got a decayed suit of clothes, which he takes out 
with him, and in which he sings, ‘in character,’ Billy 
playfully 
But there 
was no drawing Smith out when not & grass 
widower. He was se aA unsociable ; and had it | 
not been for the pleasant and homely manners of 
Mrs Smith, I believe I should have dropped 
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elements, but sanctuary from the destructive effects 
of the missiles of war. But their hopes were vain, 
and their confidence ved their destruction. A 
shot, as if directed by the demon of battle, struck an 
arch of the tower, and di one of the stones; 
immediately the proud cross of the mighty edifice, 
owing to the loss of balance, sank through the interior 
of the building with a tremendous crash, and crushed 
— my eyes te an spec- 
tacle smoulderin e find in 
every countenance I met that wo’ mourning 
ression of which I experienced the lively sympathy, 
that the justly ee patriot would wear on 
his brow the marks of determined and revengeful 
hatred towards the authors of these calamities. But 
my surmises were not well founded; the prevailing 
physiognomy indicated rather gaiety, carelessness, or 
indifference. I saw seemed to 
express insensibility. The shops were filled with 
customers, the portals of the exchange were a 
open, the quays bore the marks of business, and the 
taverns were filled with the gay and the mirthful ; 
and if, after all, there might be a 
to the singular apathy of the Danes at a period of 
national calamity, I may mention, in further proof, 
that I saw in the very heart of the city the drawing 

of a lottery in the public street.’ 

After seven weeks’ occupation of the 

waters, the whole of the (late) enemy’s was 
rigged, provisioned, manned, and in a condition for 
service; while such ships as were building, or not 
sufficiently advanced to be removed, were 
together with the floating-batteries and other dis- 
ble apparatus for war. ‘One ship, a seventy- 
‘our, that was completely timbered and well advanced, 
was cut in the keel floorings 
res, or supports, on 


destroyed. I witnessed this extraordinary launch : 
oatiees of the cracking materials was equal to the 
loudest thunder I ever heard.’ 

Mr Scoresby, although only a volunteer seaman, 
was put in command of a ish gun-boat, which, 
however, in common with vessels of its class of that 


for Se open sea. 


e and his crew consequently underwent fearful 
hardships on theirway home. Afterwards transferred 
to man-of-war, he became 
e tyrannies i in those 

* Lieutenant —— usurped an arbitrary and unjust 
authority in the daily exercise of an unfeeling, nay, 
a barbarous disposition. Men were flogged without a 
— fault—some, without the shadow of a crime. 

man received three dozen lashes, because a ro 

in his hand ran foul—another two dozen because 
could not lie out on the gk ge without being 
thrown off by the top-sail, which was not properly 
secured—and a third was ti in three i 
weeks, because the men under his charge, 
in their duty! case, the punishment was 
a) vated that the man became indifferent about 

his life—he told his messmates that his life was 
burden to him; and shortly after his last punish- 

oretop on the dec: carelessness, if not 
ign), and was killed on the spot.’ . 
hideous blasphemies a by all classes 
of naval men in those times, filled Scoresby’s mind 
with especial horror. His disposition was essentially 
ious, and he had been trained to a high veneration 
the Sabbath. As a boy, he says, he would 
scarcely dare to pick up, on Sunday, any article 
in the street he might find without an owner; and 


comparatively late in life, we find him to 
_- with Sir Walter Scott upon that day—with a 


years, indeed, I have declined visiting on that day of 
; I readil honestly acknow- 
e in instance the privation is greater 
m4 on any occasion that hy before occurred.’ 
In all his Greenland voyages, he absolutely forbade 
his men to join in any pursuit of the whale—no 
matter how tempting the prey—upon the Sabbath; 
and he seems to have been convinced, that he was 
suffered to lose nothing of material success by this 
diminution of his opportunities by one-seventh. 
storing his mind with knowledge, and training hime 
stori is mind wi' OW. , ani ini i 
to habits of scientific observation. Sonal about 
twenty-eight, when, in 1820, he published with great 
success his work upon the Arctic Regions—among the 
earliest of those stirring narratives of adventure in 
the seas, of which Kane’s and M‘Clintock’s 
are latest, and the text-book for all succeeding 
scientific explorers of those dreary shores. 

The combination which Mr Scoresby’s mind afforded 
of patient study and practical energy is rare indeed. 
During the most delicate magnetic experiments, and 
the most assiduous watching of the mysteries of 
nature, he never neglected his duties as a whaling 
captain, but even drew up a code of regulations for 
harpooners, the diffusion of which he ‘trusts may be 
eminently useful.’ He could not, however, prevent 
the accidents which are inseparable from that perilous 
pursuit—a trade more ‘dreadful’ far than samphi 


however, fatally for himself, succeeded in 

it. The boat and fish ing each other with grea 
rapidity after the stroke, the line was jerked out of its 
place, and, instead of “running” over the stern, was 
thrown over the gunwale ; its ay wry in this unfa- 
vourable position so careened the boat, 

sank below the water, and it began to fill. In this 


for, a turn of the line flew over his arm, in an instant 

him overboard, and plunged him under water 
to rise no more! So sudden was the accident, that 
only one man, who had his eye upon him at the time, 
was aware of what had happened; so that when the 
boat righted, which it immediately did, th half 
full of water, they all at once, on lookinground at an 
exclamation from the man who had seen him launched 
overboard, inquired what had got Carr! Itis scarcely 
possible to imagine a death more awfully sudden and 
unexpected. The velocity of the whale, on its first 
descent, is usually (as I have proved by experiment) 
about eight or nine miles per hour, or thirteen to 
fifteen feet per second. Now, as this unfortunate 
man was occupied in adjusting the line at the very 


tight, i 
out of the boat, the interval between Sa 
of the line about him and his disappearance 


courtesy, however, that is by no means always found 
| to accompany similar convictions. ‘I fear,’ writes he, ; 
i} ‘I cannot have the honour of waiting upon you on 
{| Sunday at dinner, agreeable to the arrangement you 
i | were so kind and polite as to propose. For some 4 
if 
| 
| 
it 
| 
| 
i} 
i 
iH! gathermg. A whale once a boat of his into a 
I vast shoal of the same species. ‘They were indeed 
i so numerous, that their “ blowing” was incessant ; and 
| the men believed they could not have seen less than a 
{ one side being removed, it was hauled over and| hundred. Fearful of alarming them without striking 
i| any, they remained for some time motionless, watch- 
i} ing for a favourable qpateiy to commence an 
| attack. One of them at le arose so near the boat 
| 
: of which William Carr was harpooner, that he ven- 
tured de towards it, though it was meeting him, 
\ and afforded but an indifferent chance of success. He, 
} emergency the ey who was a fine active fellow, 
i silent the bight of the line, and attempted to relieve 
i the boat by restoring it ee pans but by some 
] | singular circumstance which could not be accounted 
| | 
| q 
| 
| of ten or twelve feet! The 
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accident was indeed so instantaneous, that he had 
not time for the least exclamation; and the person 
who witnessed his extraordi removal observed, 
that it was so exceedingly quick, that although his 
eye was upon him at the instant, he could scarcely 
detinguish the object as it disap , 

Wearied at a of this laborious and exciting 
life, and actuated by strong religious feelings, Mr 
Scoresby relinquished the Greenland trade, and 
determined to take orders as a minister of the Church 
of England. He was first made curate of ingby ; 
next appointed to the Mariners’ Floating Ch at 
Liverpool—for which he was of course peculiarly 


adapted by his previous calling—and afterwards served | M. 


several other churches. He was, however, far from 
a his scientific investigations. In 1847, he 
ertook a voyage to America; and-having, by 
great good-fortune, met with a tempest, 
upon his way to settle the question of the altitude and 
rate of motion of the Atlantic waves, The phrase 
‘mountain-high,’ so often applied to them, seems to 
be a considerable —— He found that the 
highest waves of the Atlantic average 43 feet; that 
the mean distance between each wave is 559 feet; 
that the width from crest to crest is 600 feet; that 
the interval of time between each wave is 16 seconds ; 
and that the velocity of each wave per hour is 32} 


Finally, we read that this indefatigable Mariner, 
Divine, and Savant, set out, at the of sixty-five, to 
cross the world in search of certain scientific facts 
connected with polarity. He was attracted, we may 
say, from Liverpool to Melbourne by magnetism. The 
leading propositions which he wished to confirm by 
this visit to the antipodes were these : 

‘1. That ships built of iron must not only be 
strongly magnetic, because of the vast body of this 
pore which is subjected to the action of terrestrial 
induction, but that 


7 reason of the elaborate system 
of hammering, as we 


as from the bending of plates 
and bars during the progress of construction, there 
must be an extremely high development of the quality 
of retentive magnetism. 

‘2, That each iron ship has a special individuality 
of the magnetic distribution, depending essentially on 
the — of the keel and head whilst building. 

e results of this voyage were highly confirma- 
tory of Dr Scoresby’s scientific convictions. He had 
stated that a ship, when at Melbourne, would have her 
magnetic conditions turned upside down; that her 
je which in England has always southern 
polarity, and attracts the north pole of the compass, 
would in Melbourne have northern polarity, and repel 
it. ‘The first opportunity of trying this was in enter- 
ing Port Phillip, when I found that the upper part of 
the ship had changed its polarity, and was now north- 
ern. ing down the vessel, I found the polarity 
diminished until, in the middle, there was no polarity. 
I subsequently found that the longitudinal line of non- 
_— was not straight, but waved. Above this 

ine, the north pole was repelled ; below, it was attracted. 
My theory was verified. Everything that in Liver- 
= was northern, was now southern. This went so 

that the pillars, anchor-stocks, and standards of 
the upper parts, instead of having southern ene 
had in every case northern polarity. Every principle 
I had asserted was completely verified. The compasses 
were adjusted on the very ingenious principle of the 
Astronomer-royal, the errors being compensated by 
antagonistic —— in England. y as I had 
said before the British Association in 1846, these com- 
passes not exactly ceased to be useful, but they actu- 
ally went further wrong, than any others on board. 
Every y principle of a compass aloft, as the only means 
of a safe guidance, was fully established. If he cannot 
combat with an enemy, a wise general as far away 
from him as he can. In our compass aloft, we had our 
perfect guide and standard of reference at all times. 


We always knew what course the vessel was steering, 
never had the doubt, i 

e changes going on in other parts of the ship.’ 

Dr Seaealey ied at Torquay in 1857, leaving a 
good reputation behind him in very different and even 
somewhat antagonistic circles, The religious and 
scientific ‘worlds’ both lost in him a highly valued 
member. He seems to have mixed with all classes 
and de; of men, without much loss of personal 
ch ristics. Among his varied social experiences, 
perhaps none was more singular than the followin, 
extracted from his diary while in Paris in 1824: ‘ 
the evening, attended a conversazione at the house of 
Arago, where it was my privilege to be introduced 
to M. Cailliot, who travelled with the Pacha of 
towards the source of the Nile; to M. Simonoff, w! 
has visited the Antarctic Circle beyond the ne plus 
ultra of Cook, General Beaoy, M. Poisson, &c., &c. It 
was remarkable that the mn who had been nearest 
to the south pole; myself the nearest to the north 
pole; Humboldt, who had been higher than any man 
upon a mountain, and deeper than any man in the 
earth ; and M. Cailliot, who had ap hed nearest to 
the source of the Nile—should all meet together in 
one party.’ 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE EXCOMMUNICATION, 


WHEN Mrs Benjamin Arbour had been buried, in such 
a manner as did no discredit to that respectable firm to 
which she had the honour of being allied ry i 
there was still another solemnity to be held in Golden 
Square upon that same afternoon. The actors in it 
were the entire Arbour family—Adolphus, Maria, 
Johnnie, Margaret, and Uncle Ingram, with Dick 
added—as the race-cards say of any extraneous 
matter. He had come that morning from Mr 
Mickleham’s house at a by express invita- 
tion, to attend his mother’s eral, but neither his 
uncle nor his other relatives had so much as taken 
his hand in theirs, with the exception of Sister 
Maggie. She had never set eyes on him since that 
happy day on the river long ago; new experiences of 
life had altered his looks and made a man of him in 
the meantime, but her heart seemed to know no 
change, but beat responsive as of old to his in a long 
embrace of love. 
‘She bade me give you this, and this!’ she whis- 
pered, kissing him tenderly ; ‘whatever is said of poor 
mamma to-day, Richard, and whoever says it, remem- 
ber, if it be a word of rebuke for you, that it is not 
true.’ Maggie knew what pangs of self-re h were 
rankling in the — Lucy Mickleham written 
to her every day about him, while her father had even 
we a visit to Golden 


uare in person in the vain 
ope of moving Mr towards the 


Luncheon was laid out upon the sideboard of the 
dining-room when the gentlemen came home, and its 
lace upon the huge mahogany table was occupied 
y the family Bible. Uncle Ingram having assembled 
the family and closed the door, seated himself oppo- 
site to the volume, as though it were a ] , and 
selecting a broad-nibbed pen from the standish, filled 
it carefully with ink. 

‘Richard Arbour,’ said he, ‘it is not my purpose to 
embitter the feeling which I am told you are begin- 
enough—to entertain ing the 
wicked undutifulness of your past life by any remarks 
of mine. When I was in the position of your natural 
protector, and was paying for your support and edu- 
cation, I sometimes thought it my duty to remon- 
strate with you upon your misbehaviour ; but as, from 
this date, I give up all charge concerning you, and 
wash m: of you and your future actions alto- 
gether, I spare you further censure, I say nothing 


| 
XUIM | 
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the manner in which you have seselutely 
yourself to every plan for your own prosperity and 
done to those whose greatest weakness 

blind attachment to an unworthy dukes 
nor of the serious expense that I have 


but you ving now ’—— 
uncle ! argaret ionately. 
‘Wal then, to carry out my intention strictly, and 
not to hint at what has been done or undone, your 
fortune of L.600, sir, lies in that oe ee ees you 
may take it mages with — when a leave this house.’ 


it, sir, and out of it!’ ae 
Richanda iy; Tw of 
will be paid into banker’ 

‘It my 3s to your 
then,’ aap ate merchant coolly, ‘to be 
when you and how you please, which, i 

be disreputably enough ; 


is gone, you never have one Tn more | scarce]; 


from. me ; no, not one shilling to rub against 
wT do not b one of your shillings against 
. not want to rub one of your 
another,’ interrupted Dick, maddened by the contemp- 
tuous malice that sat upon the countenances of his 
eldest brother and sister, as much as by his uncle’s 
cruel scorn. ‘What have I done?’ cried he, turning 
oe sharply round upon Adolphus that that gentleman 
w in 


ence ; bate T done that T be trested 
thus vilely by ou all? I have stood it often for the 
sake of her who is gone, and whose loss not one of 
you, save Maggie yonder, has a single tear for ; but I 
am not going to stand it now.’ 

‘ He is about to butcher his eldest brother,’ observed 
Maria with acrimonious distinctness ; ‘he is nothing 
less than a second Cain.’ 


his wn os insult, and consciousness of having been 
really somewhat hard upon the deceased lady. * You 
have killed your mother,’ he continued, ‘or at least 
have shortened her life by wa) 


cutters ; you have voluntary aan I say, that 


Ingram Arbour, whose indignation 

to rashly leave the safe current of speech- kag a 

beforehand, for the eddies of extemporaneous dis 
course, grounded heavily upon a sand-bar. 


narrowly escaped from the imputation 


our name has been hawked about the streets, through 
you, in connection with a capital crime; you are a 
i ily, si you belong, 


is moment no longer. 
And with that Uncle drew the broad-nibbed 
pen through the name of Arbour, which was 


written on the fly-leaf of the book before him, whose 
mission was to preach forgiveness of all injuries. That 
name had been inscribed there with faltering 

by the poor lad’s father, when he lay a-dying, some 
sixteen years ago, 

it, written in the heyday of his life, when he and his 
Leety were but newly married. 

Richard did not ask himself whether the deed was 
just, or if so, whether his uncle had the ri it to 
execute it; he only felt as though some terri 


tn 


with that fate which the law has been within a little 
of awarding him? Will you swear upon this sacred 
book, I say, to abjure him as one of the family, and 
nm done by me?’ 

look of Head of the 


will cease, I ask 
of you if you have any final observation to make 
before I do so.” 

This hypocritical address acted upon Dick’s pros- 


trate condition like a cordial dram; he felt the 
embers of i once more within him, 
and had a 


ty in 
twinkle of his downcast eyes, as he 
one thing to say, Adolphus, but it should not be sald 
‘I have no secrets with such as you,’ the 
other loftily; ‘whatever you have to s 


Mr | spoken here, and in my uncle’s presence. If I can 


carry out any last wish of yours, sir, consistent with 
du , with honesty, and with proper feeling, I shall 
be happy to do so.’ The mantle, or of Brutus 
here seemed to forsake the shoulders of Mr Adol 


man about to be artisticall 
is an’ which, after the ceremony, he can have 


— of te for him. 
Brother A ’ returned 
whisper which could be heard 


—‘ there is one consistent with 


| 
inexorable been pronounced 
} inst him, which he not power to despise, 
aaa ht. The occurrences of his short life 
which had led to euch a scene, and especially those 
j tremendous ones that had thronged the few —— 
hirled through his brain so fast, that he 
ly hear what was passing. He knew that 
Maggie was interceding for him, and that Mr Arbour 
was replying to her, ees oe that was all. 
*It is of no use, uncle,’ at he heard her say; 
| ‘for flesh and blood is stronger than pen and ink.’ 
’ he answered more bitterly than he 
to speak to his favourite niece; ‘ we 
will put that to the test at once. You, Adolphus— 
I begin with you, my eldest nephew and my heir, | 
although all who are here present, save one, will 
i were luxuriating at utmost length, as the legs of one | have no reason when I die to complain that I have 
' left them unprovided for. Are ~ prepared to forget 
if your relationship to this fellow here; to neither s 
i borrowed half of it from the réle of Brutus in the 
ii phat sisterly Voice. act of sacrificing his sons for the commonwealth, 
{ * Silence, Maria; do not touch him, Adolphus,’ | while the other half (which was his own), bore a 
\ exclaimed Mr Arbour sternly ; ‘ you have done with | strong resemblance to that more modern hero of the 
\ him from henceforth as well as myself. You ask | drama—Tartuffe. 
what you have done, sir, do you, to deserve this © 
treatment? I will tell you, then. You have killed | my duty, and mye oe ould be wrong to shrink 
i your mother’—— from it. Brother Richard,’ continued he, ‘as after I 
(t ‘That is a lie’ replied Dick furiousl ; ‘and there is 
none who knows it than 
The corners of Mr Ingram Arbour’s mouth gave a 
| rly remarks, it has pleased Heaven to call you, | 
yourself with a set of’——: 
i) 
| 
Arbour, and his air resembled greatly that of Mr 
i repeated Uncle Ingram, making the remark his own 
by extension of epithet. 
Nf ‘ That is not true, sir,’ returned the hardy Dick, as| ‘TY 
he thought of kind Mr de Crespigny. soe, ana | Ei 
| 
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XUM 


ought to do: should keep your word with your 


swear!’ exclaimed Adolphus, viciously, missing 
his blind fury the volume which a have 


‘That’s right,’ remarked Dick drily; ‘I’m glad 
ve ng and now I do hope you'll get the 
blished as soon as possible,’ 

. ia!’ cried Mr Arbour, pallid with rage 
at this introduction of the comic element into a scene 
which was intended to have been profoundly grave, 
‘you have heard what I have said to your elder 

3 are you likewise prepared to give up this 
ribald boy, an to forget that he ever bore our ily 
name to its disgrace?” 

‘I am,’ returned that y lady, revarding the 
my judgment, if this thi one before.’ 

‘Swear away,’ observed Dick with cheerfulness. 
*I can only regret, Maria, that I can get nobody to 
promise to marry you.’ 

Maria’s yellow countenance was shot with scarlet, 
like some inferior silk, as she abandoned the lad as 
her brother for ever and ever, but she did not venture 
upon expressing her indignation in words agai 

‘And you, John, are you, too, prepared to let all 
connection cease between this fellow and yourself?’ 

Johnnie Arbour had no absolute ignity in his 
nature, and would not willingly have hurt a fly, 
unless the act had been of manifest benefit to him—in 
which case, however, he would have sacrificed the 
entire human family without the least internal 

He did not ‘see the good’ of a domestic 
con ion such as the present, wherein, moreover, 
as far as words went, the victim was clearly 
getting the best of it; and he walked up to the table 
with much such misgivings as some Tory voter who 
approaches the aged secure i of the 
i is candidate, but also aware that 


the 

‘Brother John,’ cried Dick, arresting him in the act 
of ostracism, ‘as you have the. Bible there, will 
swear upon it that it was not yourself who cut 

’s eye out with a snow-ball, years ago, and 
laid the blame on me ?’ : 

‘I swear,’ exclaimed Johnnie hastily, turning pale 
as death, and tottering to his seat, as though ail 
just been struck off the roll of practisi ey 

*You may here perceive,’ remarked Dick, with the 
air of a showman exhibiting a wax-work ruffian in 
some ‘Room of Horrors’—‘ you may here perceive how 


a young man looks, from head to foot, who has just | 


committed a 

*My dear Margaret,’ observed Mr Ingram Arbour, 
‘it is now your turn to do your duty. You have 
learned from his own mouth within the last few 
minutes—if you entertained any doubt of it before— 
what sort of character this young man really is; how 
insolent, how malignant, how wanting in all self- 
respect as well as in res to others! You will 
not, I trust, be backward to ratify that conclusion to 
which myself and all other members of the family 
have come to—that it is necessary that this fellow 
be cut off from it, and take his own evil way alone.’ 

‘My dear uncle,’ returned Margaret quietly, ‘I am 
sorry that I cannot obey you in this matter; I am 
not unmindful, believe me, of the benefits which you 
have so long conferred upon one and all of us, but I 
cannot, even to please you, perform an act which I 
believe to be both unjust and uncalled for. 

‘And yet you were by your mother’s bedside when 

died,’ returned the merchant sternly. 

*It is because I was with her then and at all times, 
and know the wishes of her loving soul so well, that I 


‘I do not wish to be angry with you, - 
returned the old man firmly; T be 
by you as well as by others. Whoever of you, from 
this day forth, holds intercourse with that boy yonder, 
whether by h or letter, will derive no benefit 
from what I have to leave behind: their name, so 


help me Heaven, shall never so much as be written in 
my will.’ 


y 

‘My own dear Sister Maggie,’ cried Dick 
‘do not cross your uncle in this matter for the 
of me, I pray. I should—indeed I should—be far 
cause of your being left unprovi or, of an: 
being done to you, than even in the Suevielen Sat 
we were never more to meet in this world. This man 
cannot prevent my ary Say ; he can hinder our 
hands from clasping, but that is all.’ 

Maggie him with a d smile of love and 
triumph, but when he only shook her golden 
hair for answer to him. 

‘And think you, Uncle Ingram, exclaimed she, ‘that 
I would barter such a love as that—one single ki 
one hand-clasp, one kind word—for the being set 
down in a dead man’s will?’ 

So scornfully the girl’s eyes flashed upon him that 
the old man did not care to meet them with his own, 
but kept his face averted, and with his fingers tore 

that had crossed Ri 


the pen Richard’s name out into 

‘I did not think so, ” answered he in 
suppressed tones, and with some, effort; ‘and I 
meant to use no threat, or at least not only threats. 
Have I earned nothing at your hands, niece? Have 
I not ever been kind and true to you? Havel ever 
refused a request in reason? Have I not shewn my 
love in a thousand ways ?’ 

‘You have, uncle; and far oftener than I have 
deserved. If some of that kindness, some of that 
consideration, some of that love, had been shewn to 
that poor boy yonder’—. 

‘Silence, girl!’ cried Mr Arbour fiercely; ‘do not 
dictate to me what I should have done, or what I 
should have left undone. I have humbled myself too 
purpose. I was but recapitulating what I have felt 
towards you, in you that while 
remembering it—that in ite of it—I was prepared 
ore your disobedience as it deserved. We have 

talk enough, and I waste my words no | 
about this matter. As sure as I stand here a li 


it is spent.—That is well, 
man in a triumphant tone as the girl rose, while he 
spoke, and with pallid lips laid her hand upon the 
still open Bible; ‘that is well, child, and you will 
swear while there is yet time, I know.’ 

‘I swear,’ exclaimed Margaret firmly, ‘in the 
presence, for all that I can tell, of the sainted soul of 
that lad’s mother, who was buried this day, that I 
will never desert him, or forget that he is her son 
and my own brother, from this day forth until the 
day I die!’ 

CHAPTER Xx. 
AMONG FRIENDS. 


presence. He wisely concluded that he would only 


would not now desert this boy of hers although his 
weaknesses were ingrained vices (which they are not), 
very earliest convenience. and his follies crimes.’ 
ink-bottle. 
there are rotten eggs and cabbage-stalks to be got 
from the unrepresented democracy who wait outside 
man, if you abjure not the companionship of that : 
boy, now and for ever, you will find yourself portion- 
penniless, or with only that miserable pittance 
een yourself and beggary as lies here now be- 
tween him and the jail which will receive him when 
| 
The domestic shell having thus exploded without 
al confining itself to the direction intended 
enough in that respecta uare dini 
room without the discordant element of Dick’s 
| 
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be making matters worse by remaining, and so he 
unceremoniously left the room at once. Mrs Trim- 
ming, suspiciously near the door, was in the hall to 
receive him, to fold him in her substantial oe to 
a, upon his exiled brow her sympathetic tears. 

’s a sin and shame, Master Dick ; but it’s along 
of that y: Leer Adolphus, who misleads your uncle : 
ggg Fn A to see you a sticking up to 

My Richard—Mr Jones, I mean—always told 
og would come to that. “Some day or 
another,” says he—but I am glad you did not Gust 
him, for you should never lay hand upon your own 
flesh and blood—* it will be Dick versus Dolly with a 

ce.” Here’s a note for you from him, which 
I was to be very particular to ut into your own 
hand. God bless you, my dear ; and if evera 
five-pound note, or, for the matter of ‘that, a ten—— 
Heaven preserve us, here’s my master!’ 

The young outlaw seized the handle of the front 
door, and hastened with considerable rity to place 
that visible barrier between himself and his sometime 
es but the next moment his hat, weighty with 

ings of woe, brought to mind the sorrow 

hich bea only been in abeyance during the p 
and he took his homeward 
despondent—not because he had been 
but because he had been bereaved and o ee 

The little villa at Kensington, to which he was 
now returning, had been for the last week a home 
indeed to him. Mr Micklieham had never alluded to 
any of the circumstances which had brought him 
there, save when he himself had evinced a wish to 

of them, but had treated him with the courtesy 

a host as well as the interest of a father. Lucy 
was never tired of talking with him of his Sister 

ie, and now and then, when she saw he was 
more than commonly depressed, of his dead mother ; 
for she also had known what that loss is, and how far 
better it is to speak of such a grief than to shut it up 
in the lonely heart which is its prey. Now and then, 
too, in gayer moments, she would oo advert to the 
deterioration of her hair, which, sh: had 
never recovered the injury it had ‘week at the 
hands of a certain 

‘It was only one little, 

Dick, imagining at first that she had discovered the 
loss of a *I stole it, I confess, but 
who would not have a thief and ery, a lock 
under such temptation ? is 

* You don’t mean to say that have stolen a pr 
< my hair, you wicked, wicked boy!’ cried the girl 

blushing ; but it is probable that me would not have 
sent him across the seas for that offence, if it had lain 
in her power, nor, indeed, to any t+ distance from 
Kensington. She was always pe him to go back 
to Darkendim Street, and be reconciled to his uncle— 
incited thereto by her built up consider- 
= hopes of his turning out a sort of Industrious 

rentice, to be eventually a lord mayor of London, 
all. Dick was born to be misunderstood by his 
ere was an person in the little Kensington 
ee’ Bae J, — helped to make it a paradise for 
though he was of al er 
about ten years older than Dick, and after that lad’ 
yma ng heart. Not that Mr William was irreclaimable, 
bondish, or any one of those many adjec- 
tives fives “whie yoke so harmoniously with the word 
Scapegrace, but he had a tenderness for those that 
were. All literary men—I speak it to their honour— 
with the exception of a few of the heavier sort, the 
yn Serer of the profession, who carry all the 
uotations for us, have an eye of pity and an 
for the poor mauvais to whom 
another portion 
int (for inate of her fined ar 
of indifference, she shew herself a con- 


siderable vi where she thinks it safe to doso),and Mr 
William Mickleham wastosome extent ‘aliterary man :’ 
not openly and avowedly so, indeed—for such a con- 
fession would have shocked his father into an apoplexy 
—but he mitigated the ri of a government clerk- 
ship by an occasional flirtation with the Muse, and 
regarded her clandestine offspring with that affection, 
the = which no man, who has not similarly 
sinned lf, can ever plumb. He was nota poet in 
any hi, el of course ; Heaven is not so 
superfluous as to permit people in the enjoyment of 
vernment adios to be also great geniuses ; but 
e had a deeper knowledge of human nature than is 
by most persons. In particular, he had an 
insight of appreciation denied to many a one of 
keener intellect. Where a mere man of the world 
beheld a mental deformity, William Mickleham 
detected the latent cause of its outgrowth, and found 
it weakness. in his office 
could ‘ spot’ their companions with equal accuracy— 
an expressive metaphor, though borrowed, I believe, 
from the billiard-ta Je—’but he he knew what they were 
fit for, not only what they couldn’t do: he understood 
more than that the round hole was unsuited to 
ce) ae and could sometimes indicate the polygon which 
should be dug for their especial acco: tion. It 
was chuniastly clear to him that the hole in Darken- 
dim Street, wherein his father had found himself so 
comfortable for so many =— was of far oe 
portions ever to suit irregular 
If you were my son, Dick,’ remarked Mr Mickle- 
ahi junior, with relation to this matter, on the third 
night of the lad’s acquaintance with him—by which 
time he had gained his confidence as easily as ever 
Jesuit mastered that of woman—‘if you were my son, 
I tell you a you should go to sea to-morrow.’ 
‘Say the after” replied Dick flippantly: 
sa tor the subject of his fature 
prospects had by this time to be rather an 
exacerbating one young gentleman. 

‘It’s wonderful how constant the symptoms of 
your disease are in every case,’ remarked the philoso- 
pher at a long churchwarden pipe, 
with its bow] half-way up the c ey, in order that 
the smell of tobacco mi ght bore rvade the house : 


‘Of course not, my dear sir,’ answered the other; 


turning suppose, 


you?’ 

‘ Ah, I just have,’ replied Dick with a deep-drawn 
sigh. “I remember that Maria used to tell me that I 
would never get salt to my Tiras so young that 
to set about I was so youn 
I did not know whal pest porridge meant ; then Ado 
was alwa thas it lived 
m, | hundred, I should oe @ make anything of basinal 
ee ae into me for not making 
something of it ; or Uncle Ingram—Ah! 
the T have bad geld to tee about what I was 
ed th her, nodding ; ‘ 

ow,’ return ing ; 
there was “an old tend of yore father’s,” or 

prophesi t we never grow 
such a man as he? They asked you what 

you were going to be, 
chrysalis about to astonish them by some extraor- 
transformation ; and when you said you didn’t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
ure fortunes of any of you Scapegraces, withou 
ing an impudent reply for one’s pains.’ 
I did not mean to be impudent,’ returned Dick 
itently.: 
cnow you didn’t. You are impudent by natural 
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know, remarked it was high time did; and when 
did know, and told them, they objected to it? 
The friends of one’s father are oppressive. There 
upon which the whole of his 
be sacrificed, without distinc- 
tien of tok a 000 indeed I think the women are the 
worst. 
‘They are,’ returned the youn ntleman, not 
without a shudder of reminiscence are, and no 


‘And why won’t you be a sailor, Dick, eh? What, 
you are blushing! You must certainly have some 
por ought by no means to be 
ashamed. never blushes, so far as I 
Rave when tho ect of being 
ot some good motive.’ 
sae ois had once obtained a promise from him— 
he did not know with what intention, but it was 
upon the Sunday before he came upto London for the 
first time—that he would never, under any circum- 
stances, go to sea. 
i man’s head 


P tted the young 
approvi y. ‘A dead mother’s wish is the best of 
must, however, set 
to 3 Since you are not in 
that position of life wherein people enjoy the reputa- 
tion of being able to do an you choose without 
doing it; and besides, there is necessity of 
food. Ah, Dick, Dick, what a shiver that 
‘was! as the remark I made too coarse a one, then? 
Did it hint, ever so remotely, that you had not a 
shilling of your own, and were living at another man’s 
cost? How strange it is that Providence should have 
iven so much of the Sensitive Plant to natures that 
ve far more need of the Prickly Cactus! Is there, 


ery of phar? ‘the you than 
of sitting to a tographer ? rofessions are 
out of your reach, the trades di ust you; what 
think you, then, of the pen? Can you write, my 


*O yes, i 3 ‘I can write a very 
ond all ut I can’t say much for 


my 

‘I was referring to authorship, returned Mr 
William Mickleham, involuntaril back his 
hair from his classical forehead. ‘ ittle or no 
demand for — of a high order in cs present day, 
but prose, understand, gets its value, or at least its 
price. I should think you might try your hand with 
the Style, which is now so 

‘They say, it is true, that ene of 

the descriptive pieces are turned off 
with the same in, but 
have together with 
_Ithink tat schol of wr 


persons to discern 
self-com 


for all I 

explains his What! you don think you 

could Wh cal difficulties ? Wh 

are authors of twenty years’ standi 

I mean—who (apparently) ‘suffer it 
inconvenience. At your such an 

wamincion is serious indeed. You must bilious, 


Dick. In that case, the Bilious School will be just the 
thing for you. Its disciples are moody, a 
sarcastic, and suspicious to an extraordinary degree. 
According to these, the most frightful pee fo prom are 
in the course of being enacted in every family, quite 
unknown to the Detective Police. We all wish each 
other dead, or, at the best, don’t care about the matter 
either way. One’s wife is in love with her music- 
master, and over the piano, the pair interchange the 
most dangerous sentiments in Italian, a language we 
know n about ; the money which our dead 


father had y laid aside for our instruction in 
that tongue, having been dissipated by his widow in 
the travelling expenses of her second honeymoon. 


There is also the Mutual Improvement School—all 
serious condescension and personal advice, with inti- 
mate relations established with the reader whether he 
will or no—which I will not insult you by recom- 
mending to your notice.’ 

_ Thus, half in banter, half in earnest, did Mr Wil- 

e impracticable yo without any ve t faith 
that this was a case where that oyster the world must 
be opened after the operator’s own manner, and with 
what instrument he would; and for the present, Mr 

en upon e anticipation o' resulting 
to the lad from he have 
with his uncle at the funeral of Mrs Arbour. He was 
therefore disappointed scarcely less than they when 
he learned how that interview had termina’ The 
1.600 which was forwarded to, Dick by Mr Ingram 
Arbour on the following day that young gentleman 
could not be to make use of, and it was 
suffered to lie in his name at his uncle’s bankers, 
where the old gentleman had placed it. 

There an affectionate letter from Maggia 

of her we , and representing herself 
naeneins footing with om as before, except that 
he would not permit Richard’s name to be mentioned. 
‘You may stay with me, Niece Margaret, so long as I 
live, as usual,’ he had said, ‘but when I die, you will 
find that my oath of disinheritance has been ke —S 
the letter.’ The girl, however, did not write that 
part of his determination to her brother. She was 
not only one who was careful for others rather than 
for herself, but of that still rarer sort—and rarest in 
the female sex perhaps—who are not solicitous to be 
known as sufferers even by the ay in whose cause 
they have sacrificed themselves. she stipulated 
for was, that whatever course Dick decided upon, he 
would let her know it; and so concluded with her 
yerful wishes for his good. There was a 

Locter—tee Maggie was woman as well as angel— 

as ong to do, since it w enrage my 
a Soa you, I am sure, would be the very last person 
to desire expose others to his wrath, whose only 
crime is tenderness for you.’ 

Mr Mickleham had been in unusually low spirits 
that afternoon, so that Dick did not like to speak of 

leman was enj 
and he found with Willis, 
he determined to make a confidant of that gentleman, 
of whose sagacity he had ion, and 
that postscript Pot Sister 
all? his mentor, when he had 
the letter, ‘I have never had the pleasure 0! 
Miss Margaret Arbour, and rather mistrust one you 
lady’s ecstasies about the virtues of another ; young 
now believe that all the good I have heard of her from 
my eet falls short of her real merits.’ 
ery greatest brick!’ observed Dick 
and with his cheeks glowing as they 
his theme was 8 virtues; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
means whereby they produce their ex inary 
results. I am not sure but that before describing 
any plan or object, they invert themselves, and in 
that position imbibe some effervescent mixture. You 
can stand on your head, my boy, I’m sure. Well, 
f when you next have a leisure twenty minutes, do it ; 
then take one of my Seidlitz powders — and 
in writing of the tool-house at the 
of the back-garden. It will not be very accurate, 
but it will be lively and just like enous for many 
Fo what is intended, whereby their 
ill be aroused and _ ‘ 
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‘she never mentions herself, you see, nor hints at the 
loss to which she has subjected herself on my account. 
She even tries—God bless her !—to make it appear 
‘Never mind,’ interpolated the philosopher, ‘you 
* Well, I know him a 
that possible,’ continued Dick; ‘it is for that ve 
reason that I am so puzzled about this postscript, 
William. She is not afraid on her own account, of 
course ; who, then, are those others whom she warns 
me not to ~*~ my uncle’s anger ?’ 


* Perhaps ngram Arbour is about to im 

the magi who directed the inspector, who oaeeed 
the , who called a cab, and thereby effected your 
disc from custody. These vindictive uncles will 
run through the whole House that Jack built in revenge 
upon every portion of it that has chanced to stand 
between them 


your 
father, my kind friend, suffered any annoyance from 
my uncle upon my account?’ 

‘Well, Dick, the fact is, I think there has been a 
sort of Street to-day. Your 
brother, I fancy, in in some language 

man—in ’s 
we angry enough, mind you, 
I had whispered it to you. i 
Mr Iphus told your sister what pleasant —— 
into 


should unwitting]; us. But, bless your heart, 
we are not 


is clouded face his to 
dance as the eyes of the poor man will at the sight of 
of 


a five-pound note, so as the Bank of England 
er di , and in that 


the | It takes but little, on 


ensive depreciation of things - 
—w persist in i a ~ - 
house! Say rather a bower of roses by Bendemere’s 
stream ; or the pleasure-house in Xanadu—although 
it was Kensington—where Alph the sacred river rah, 
caverns measureless to man; for did not 
Lucy Mickleham take her Berlin-work there = 
summer evenings, and the pure stream of Dick’s 
love flow round it fathomless ? 


IN THE COAL-PIT CABIN. 


As a rule, we do not find colliers so well informed as 
factory operatives ; but, on the other hand, they are a 
quieter and more tractable set. They hardly seem to 
know fear; but still, the darkness in which they 
labour, and the many dangers surrounding them in 
their cavernous abode, appear to imperceptibly affect 
their general character. Though, from better applica- 
tion of mechanical power, and a more scientific regula- 
tion of the currents of air in our larger coal-mines, 
accidents have become less numerous, they will, from 
the nature of the work, always be rather frequent ; 
and the collier, on descending the shaft to his daily 
task, if reflective, must be keenly alive to impending 
danger. In walking through the coal-district about 
the time the men leave off work, it is amusing to 
watch the different bands of men emerging from the 
pit’s mouth, having been quickly wound up by the 

machinery from the regions of darkness 


are as wild and frolicsome as a pack of boys let 
out from school; and as soon as they can free 
themselves from the chains, in which they have been 
hanging like a large bunch of smutty grapes—the 


; | youngsters in the middle for greater safety—they run 


capering and shouting from the bank, making the 
most of their liberty, and dispelling, by their boisterous 
mirth, any false notions of pity we may have been 
entertaining for their hard lot. In winter certainly, 
during their working-days, they never see the sun, 
for those of them who labour the whole of the day, 
commence before it is light, and do not leave off until 


it is dark, being underground nearly from 6 a.m. to 


6 p.m. The Monday following the reckoning Satur- 
day is mostly a play-day with these men; and, if 
wages are good, not unfrequently the Tuesday 
also, though on these occasions they will frequently 
assemble at the pit at the customary time, and then, 
from some trivial excuse—easily found by men un- 
willing to work—or at the direct instigation of one of 
the youngest hands, they will return home again. 
ordinary occasions, to make 
a whole pit’s company ‘play.’ Should the engine- 
man be but a few minutes behind time in the 
morning, and cause a slight delay, when they are 
ready to go down the shaft, they will often refuse to 
work ; and should any unforeseen occurrence prevent 
the whole day’s work being done, they can seldom or 
never be-persuaded to begin later in the day, and do 
three-quarters or half a day’s work instead. 

Though individually the colliers do not care much 
for a few wounds and bruises, priding themselves upon 
their hardy endurance of suffering, yet, if one of their 
company is slightly hurt in any way, so oo fale 

in 
desist from ess mences. We 
cannot a credit for being 


+25) 


— 
| 
a oceur myself a hundred times—upon the stage. It 
is, without doubt, the magistrate of Poplar who is 
ing to catch it’ 
cue, sin; inquired y ingly, 
that nothing within own 
we between—— Yes, I see there has—— O Mr | 
| into the welcome light of day. Many of them 
ead out of our house please wa 
the offspring of the sun and moon, and first-cousin to 
the planetary sytem, and far less for an 
such as Mr Adolphs bour.’ 
wringing philosopher's hand, up into 
own chamber, and locked the door. His conscience 
i | reproached him more bitterly than it had ever done, 
q save when his mother lay a-dying—in that he had 
given no thought to the possibility of what he had 
] just. been told, but had been so ready to say ald was 
well, so long as he was pany Sy om ease. He 
' determined that that day should be the last on which | 
loan she had offered. ut | 
that letter which she had 
and which had lain unopened 
yocket whither his haste had 
He took it 
he read it. 
er an tashionabie femaie han | 
* Bless her kind heart!’ Mating 
soiled and vulgar sheet of paper, which was not | 
Mr Jones at all except the and then, | 
' as though the action reminded the young dog of 
Fp who was in the back-garden, he ran down — 4 
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i uncovered of their body, for wherever coal 
verbial stocking-foot or in savings- against | ‘It was better ‘orty years ago, he began, 

if At present, li societies and | “ Bony’s” time, when I was alad “drawing dans,” 
the bulk of these men, though free lectures, in popu- | about now-a-days. T a 
lous places, and other means of social entertainment, | remember, and the wheat was so bad that 
appear to be attended with good effects. made of it would hardly hold , it was 

and soft; and my old woman often scooped the mi 
indebted to the Wesleyan connection, and—as coming | of the loaf out with a spoon, and put it in cans for 
nearer still down to their level—to the Primitive | children to eat with treacle, like pudding. 
Methodists, or ‘ Ranters,’ as they are vulgarly called. | seen surly tempered chaps throw a lump 
In the prayer-meetings of these dissenters, there is a| bread against the wall, where it would sti 
degree of energy and enthusiasm exhibited which | mortar. thy, 


know n 
bad 


in most cases accords better with the colliers’ taste | were hardly ever seen in our pit; 
than the more formal church-service. Another | has been a scrambling fight to get 
inducement is, that many of their own number take ay saw a few in somebody’s dinner- 
the lead at these religious meetings, “and, with 


EE 


= 
5 


of Christianity. ere are many who will listen | while ing through. I had to go 
to the exhortation of a ‘butty collier,’ whom nothing thro’ the uneven way they were 
would wade to attend the ministration of a duly | back into another road, where a 


i 
i 
& 
3 


ea intelligence that much surprised | one of the men; “the head we have been 
me. On a cold or rainy day, I have sometimes entered | fallen in, and we are shut up!” 

of their cabins _— pits, sure of finding shelter one wae they found it even as 

you have in one for 

places, you may enter with me this evening, en in, completely u 
ing on. A capacious fire- wl the 
which a barro or two of coal would be | remember, gave some of them a strange leaden look, as 
pies nearly the whole of one side. There is See en cae ee ene We 
cast-iron grate, but some long bars, or old | did not f 
are stretched across a wide cavity in the | it was carefully laid by, for, as one of them said, “ We 
orming an ample receptacle for the fire. Rods | shall want it ee The men did 
sometimes strong rope-lines, are stretched | not spend much time in useless grief ; 

in in front of the fireplace, for the men | all our candles except one, for we had not more than 


i 


E 

ge 
PEE 


iy 


8 


i 


pit 
TH 
Bas 


stowing away other odds and ends; and in one of the | broken. after burned away, and 
paracrg wor heey ancy fire, a rude cupboard is| though the sweat ran off them, they could not make 
generally found, where der, safety-lamps, fuse | much progress in clearing the road. When half the 
and cartridge ing. noche, candies they had not gained above a 
other stores, can be put under lock and key. Round le of yards in a oes at 
the walls are fixed some short butts of trees, across | it, all th ly aroused to c impending 
Se ne a ae for the men to sit of being left with little air and no light. We 
ay Lape of ale is often discussed, now hear men working at the other end of 
wi for some extra work they have had what they do when they wish 
call a ‘fetching’ from the rest public-house. | to si to one » being too far away to be 
Without running into any excess, there is a sort of shouting, and this revived our courage 
untrammelled enjoyment about these free-and-easy | much, for tho’ we could tell that the head had 
sittings in the cabin that many of the pitmen have | fallen in fora considerable we knew every effort 
a strong relish for. The ‘fetching’ does not always | would be made to get at us. I carried the last candle 
consist only of beer; solids, such as bread and | to them, and had to wipe it carefully before giving 
uet wi sterling enj ing on it as , e man 
ty gave it to, that it was the only one left; he said 
ee eer wees Reaves d nothing, but sticking it in a bit of clay against a 
itting thus, some of them with eyes half closed, | large rock, worked on in silence with more 
drawing at a short black pipe, they recount to each | than before. I dragged away with all my stre at 
other scenes of danger they have passed ttle, 
difficulties they have encoun ordinary | stealing now then a furtive glance at the small 
seams of coal they have helped to get, and other| candle fast melting away. When it was almost 
wonderful experiences. The first that speaks to-| burned down, one of them proposed that we had 
night is an old man, upwards of sixty, short and | better see after our dinners, and put them where we 
stiff, of the true collier build. His legs are bowed! could conveniently find them in dark. We did 
a little, but firm under him yet; and you can| so, and thentried to cut up one of the hack helves into 
splinters, to give light.a Little lo ; but it was old 
broken, for a dark-blue line stretches across it, shewing to 
where a lump of coal or other black substance has| work by. Bits of tobacco-paper and other scraps 
pep o- (You will frequently see colliers with | made a spill or two, to eke out a flame for a few 
many of these blue seams upon their and other | minutes, and then we were left in total darkness. 


I, 
handy tor putting dinner basins and cans in, or for| was continually giving way, Dow 1at 1G was once 
A 


> 
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‘SJ by the time the candles would last, we had 
now been blocked up for hing eight a I, for 
one, to want som: to eat y, thou 
tenner the rest. Now we were in the 
dark, however, the oldest man we should 
sit down and eat a small portion of our dinners, and 
think over what we could do for the best. Oh, how 
good the soft bread was now! I wondered how I 

could ever have disliked it before, and could hardly 
deny myself from a it all. But as I heard the 
men W to each other, that it may be a day 
and a night before we could be got out, I laid a 
portion by for another little meal, nor did I quite 
te Bey tel Trying to work in the 

rock falling upon him, so t we were com to 
give over, lest some of us should get killed. We knocked 
occasionally, for them to hear and answer us, but the 
sounds did not seem to come much nearer. How slow 
the time away! Our little store of food, though 
ivided it into small portions, was soon gone, 
and now thirst to be felt more than h 
After we had been shut up about twen four hours, as 
near as we could tell, the air to feel very close and 
oppressive, and it made the men feel so weak, that they 
could not have worked even if we had had candles. 
meetings, getting us all to own 
he prayed earnestly, and encouraged us all to do o the 
same. I cannot remember much longer myself, for 
they told me I had been insensible for some time 
before the road was open; but at the way was 
cleared, and we were carried out all but lifeless. It 
had taken more than forty-eight hours to get to us, 
for the rock fell in so continually that timber had to 
be set all along to support the roof over the narrow 


wa: 
When the gre y-headed old collier had finished, he 
refilled + pipe, ae wanted to know if ‘ nobody else 
usty little 
called ‘ Jerry, 
pit without his leave. It appears he was what 
they call a ‘hooker-on,’ or one that connected the 
came down empty ; and, if the pit’s com were all 
wan Aono to e m of 
the shaft. Weak one dey he wa 
i i coal to the main chain, 
expected ; 


ve us an account of how one 


weight; but he said he was unable to 

consequently was pulled up in that manner 
to the to oe end a. completely offered 
numbed by 


ted, small quantities of 
quvediess | in nooks and crevices of the roof, 


in corners partly out of the current of 


through the various workings. To frighten a novice, a 
reckless fellow will put a naked le up into one of 
these places, a miniature losion of fire- 


rogue among them directed this savant’s attention to 
some tarry matter oozing out from the coal in the 
roof, close to the air-door leading into the old road. 
Adjusting his es, the opinionated wiseacre 
up his candle to the place, to note well the pheno- 
new to him; but he had scarcely uttered this 
conceited remark, when the gas caught fire from his 
candle, which he had been ean all about, and a 
scorching flame —_— over and almost blinded them. 
They instantly fell down flat, as is usually the safest 
id the same. oh oman oa did so, for almost in 


injury, learned theorist’s 
experience was of a painful character, such as he would 
not wish repeated, for his eyebrows and whiskers were 
singed off, and his clothes bore sure testimony that 
‘the smell of the fire had passed over them.’ 
The introduction of flat chains into the collieries, 
— combated against by the men at first, as most 
new things are, has been the means of saving much 
loss of life. It was not a very uncommon thing, before, 
to hear of a hempen » and ing a 
whole band-full rn men. Such an accident 
never occurs where good three-link chains are used, 
mtnt op the chains is able to bear more than is 
ena et earth to all three, and as they are all 
joined together at every alternate link by a 
wooden ‘key, driven tightly in, and held there 
—_ little nails called stubbs, it is possible that 
places, and the 
weight still be sustained, by the Saterventiom of many 
keys between the broken parts. An old charter- 
master—who contracts for raising the coal at so much 
tened he had been 
er. _ He was 


parted 

tightened up, and’ had come ny before 
Tt was i 

for 


— are generally too willing to believe 
averting 


Where there are so many accidents, instances of what 
Secu miraculous escapes are not om. 
cases have occurred of 


nd though 


leasanter to believe that 


the collier finds it easier and 
Providence interfered in a 


manner. It is an 


| 
| 
| 
4 
} over their heads. The flame, they said, must have 
1 
i 
1 
} 
d when near the top he heard something snap, and 
} king up saw that one of the links had broken, and 
the two one appeared rather slack. 
} and by, he could plainly see thai the one link 
hich appeared to bear all the weight, was parting in 
| o. It was an old engine, which wound but slowly, 
, d the short time taken in being pulled up the last 
; w yards seemed, he said, like an age. As the link 
just as he was slipping the hook the large link, 
' his thumb got fastened, by the snatch of the engine, ' 
between the two, and before he was well aware of it, 
he found himself a good many yards up the shaft. 
! They pause slightly a short distance up the shaft, to 
' hole link left, on which his life depended. He 
@ praying man then, he said, but his heart 
up an earnest ejaculatory petition, almost 
t his knowing it, and his companions stared 
3 yeep pipe 
and one that had nearly proved fatal to the parties | ‘tacking,’ or platform coveri top pit, 
engaged was now related. am its, otherwise well unanal hearty thanks for ‘his safe deliverance as : 
hy m | soon as he was safely landed and out of peril. ; 
} Colliers are rather inclined to be superstitious, 
| | 
! m, but what an old hand would consider a mere ; 
Bagatelle. It appears a stranger had been down one 
of the pits, who seemed very forward with his remarks, 
and altogether sceptical as to danger; indeed, the man science may assert tha 
said ‘he gave himself important airs, and knew all 
about everything a great deal better than us poor 
; old road, that had not been used for some time, a sly a 
VIIAA 
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hen all i quiot of night, Gan daring the daytime, 
n is quiet, at night, i e i 
when men and horses are continually employed in 
them; and they often have to clear away in the 
rom large masses of rock which could not have 
_ uring working-hours without causing loss of 
e. 

The sexagenarian here recounted some of the 
narrow escapes he had me, of which I can only 
remember one or two. He finished earlier than 
usual one day, and was —— up the shaft in com- 
pany with another man clandestinely, as employers 
object to one or two coming up by themselves, and 
expect them to wait until the number 
(eight or nine) are all ready together. He was not sure 
to signal or not 
near the top, for him to si to engingman that 
tree up; but either accidentally or other- 
wise, he pulled about a yard too high, and they 
came in contact with the pulley, just as the tacki 
was being pulled over the pit. His companion f 
out, and on the very edge of the tacking over- 
hanging the pit, escaping wonderfully with only a 
few bruises, while he himself cl to the rim of the 
pulley, against which he was and was gently 

ered again unhurt. 


before, they would all have been ipitated to the 
bottom of the shaft, some six Sulied feet, and con- 
i The old man 


pipes gone ou story-tellers, after placing a 
i i would 


vided for support and 
The collieries being now under 


proceedings. With healthy homes to live in, a moderate 
education given to them, and recreation free from 
vicious contamination within their reach, these 
hardy fellows would all become worthy and well- 
behaved members of society. 


SNOW-BOUND ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
‘THERE goes the bell of the Tron Church, cried I; 
‘the mail is in at last. Come along, sir; there is no 
time to lose, for the return-coach is to start in an 
hour.’ 

Thus I spoke on a December morning some thirty 
years ago, to my good uncle (now with the saints, I 
trust), at the Thistle Inn, in Glasgow, where we two 
Southerners had been delayed already nearly a week 
by the incessant snow. No mail from the south had 
arrived throughout that period, and the reports that 
poured in from all sides of the state of the roads were 
evil indeed. Never had such a winter been known 
within the memory of even the men of the wintry 
north; never had the drifts lain so deeply upon 
the king’s highway before. Along the roads of lesser 
traffic, not only cattle but men were ‘smoored’ con- 
tinualiy; and close outside the city, the snow had 
drawn its icy shroud over more than one victim. 
Nothing was thought of, or at least talked of, except 
the snow, which had completely cut off all commerce 
depending upon correspondence or communication 
with north or south, and even within the town, 
had made the streets impassable for vehicles; while 
in the warehouses it had turned day into night by 
heaping itself against the windows and upon the 
skylights, so that scarce a ray from the dull blood- 
red sun could struggle through them. 

Few whose presence at any distant place could be 
dispensed with, dreamed of hazarding a journey just 


their | then, even snug inside the coaches, with six 


horses to draw them ; and many of those who made the 
trial, had to return again, having been dug out during 
their first or second stage. The government rule was 
this, that those in charge of the mails should convey 
them upon wheels as far as possible, and then upon 
horseback until they stuck fast, when they were at 
liberty to give it up, and go back again to the nearest 
post-house—if they could. This was not a pleasant 
arrangement for the officials, but it was infinitely 
worse for the passengers who might patronise the 
coach; and even I myself, at that time as plucky a 
lad of twenty as Manchester could boast of, did not 
look forward to my journey homewards without some 
misgivings. Nevertheless, I was ‘due’ at Cottonopolis ; 
and young though I was, was not the man to let diffi- 
culties stand between me and business until I had 
myself proved them to be insurmountable. 

As to my uncle, the case with him was different, and 
when I reiterated: ‘Come along, sir; the south mail 
starts in an hour, he only said: ‘Does it, Tom?’ and 
drew his chair in closer to the parlour fire. At his time 
of life, he went on to observe calmly, the external air, 
when impregnated with snow-flakes, was hurtful to the 
constitution ; whereas to youth, upon the contrary, it 
was one of the finest tonics possible. I might have 
his inside place—his room—and welcome, but not his 
company. He had some further business to transact 
in Glasgow; he was expecting advices from the 
north; he must really consult a medical man about 
a pulmonary symptom that he had lately detected in 
his method of breathing; and, in short, when the 


Another time he was ascending the pit with eight 
more colliers after their work. 
were singing away on coming tow: e pit- 
mouth, as they often do; the engineman pulled them 
up exactly to the right place ; the banksman leisurely 
ed the tacking over the pit, when instantly the 
e hook they were hanging by snapped in two, and 
dropped them all on to the tacking, just ready to 
receive them. Had the hook broken a second or so 
said, that he frequently thought of that time when 
death was so near; and often when he and his family 
had been but badly off, when were low and 
work scarce, he gratefull trusted that the 
watchful Providence would help them through — 
difficulties. 
The big fire having burned low, and their several 
it in till next morning, all wend their way Sausmeelt 
Though surrounded by many dangers, a collier, 
from compulsion, seldom leaves the pit 
other employment. young strong men, 
when working by measure, can often do their day’s 
work by dinner-time, or soon after, which leaves 
a large portion of the day at their own disposal. 
When wages are good, of course play-days are 
numerous, and in many other a these 
holidays never occur; and a collier is dearly 
fond of a loose end, as he terms it—an expression 
derived from their sometimes having the measure they 
are working fast at one end, in the solid stratum, and 
loose at the other, from a head having been driven 
in it previously. Besides the Field Club, to provide 
‘ — colliery accidents, they often join another 
ub or provident society, so that, in case of illness or 
accident, they may 
the immediate inspection of government, no serious 
accident a thorough investigation 
taking place; if adequate on is not given 
to men’s lives by efficient and good 
é lation, compulsory measures are resorted to, by the 
imposition of fines upon the proprietors. The master 
ina om retains that title only by courtesy, 
for when men are master of their position, the 
do not to and wil 
work or play just as please, without letting the 
interest of their employer interfere much in their 
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moment came for starting, my uncle—who had made 

i light of snow-drifts up to that time 
—would stop where he was, and refused to cross the 
comfortable threshold of the Thistle upon any account. 
I therefore handed to him all the money of which I 
was in charge, reserving (very luckily, as it afterwards 
turned out) some five-and-twenty pounds, to pay for 
incidental expenses; and took my place, well clad, 
upon the outside of the mail-coach Rover for Man- 
chester—or any intermediate place beyond which we 
might not be able to get. The coach was full, both 
inside and out—there being many an applicant for my 
uncle’s vacant seat, in consequence of the long inter- 
ruption of the ication—and this, of course, 
gave us a less chance of pulling through. 

‘We shall soon have you all back again,’ grinned 
the hostler, as he twitched the cloth off the horses’ 
backs. 

‘Not if I can help it,’ answered the coachman 
cheerily ; but he turned round to me, who happened 
to be immediately behind him, and whispered, with a 
shake of the head: ‘I am afraid that Jem will be 
right.’ 

Nevertheless, all that started upon that December 
morning had their sufficient reasons for doing so, and 
fully intended to persevere if they could. A young 
fellow, of about my own age, whom I will call True- 
man, bound for London upon some important bank- 
business, sat next to me, and we soon struck up an 
acquaintance. On my other side was a good-looking | po nal, 
servant-girl, belonging to an Irish captain and his 
lady, inside, and I gave her a part of my rug—not in 
those days called a railway-rug—and a wing of my 
ample cloak, for she was not properly equipped for 
such an expedition. 

The snow was not then actually falling from above, 
but a north-east wind was driving the frozen particles 
against us from the bank of snow upon our left, and 
they stung our cheeks as though with little whips. 
Almost continually we travelled on as through a rail- 
way cutting, with a large white wall upon either side, 
while underneath, the snow lay two or three feet deep, 
through which, if we could, we cantered—the postilion, 
who rode on one of the leading horses, the extra pair, 
having by no means a sinecure office. If we stopped 
for ever so short a space, the driving snow began to 
accumulate upon the coach, so as to hide the eastern 
side of it in a few seconds ; and thus with whipping 
and shouting, and now and then with the guard’s 
shoulder to the hind wheel, we managed to accom- 
plish a few stages, until we arrived at a post-house, 
which I will call Maidsham Bars. There were already 
standing in the courtyard a couple of coaches, whose 
departure southward from Glasgow I had myself 
witnessed several days ago; and their detention shewed 
us that the obstacles we had hitherto met with were 
to come. 

The landlord—one Donald Campbell—had his 
house far fuller than he wished of present company, 
who chancing to be for the most part of a poorer sort 
than we new-comers, had spent all their ready money, | are, 
and were already living on credit. He was therefore 
desirous that these should be sent on by our coach, 
while we remained, who were at the commencement 
of our journey, and must needs therefore have our 
purses pretty full. With much eloquence, he urged 
the claim of these poor détenus to be conveyed by! a 


the Rover, assuring them, on the one hand, that it was 
but their rightful due, and privately informing us, 
on the other, that they would be perfectly certain to 
stick on the moor which lay between his house and the 
next, while we should be snugly provided for at Maid- 
sham Bars. As to taking such moneyless folks again 
into his quarters, he would see them starve on their 
seats first, as he did not scruple to tell me, as he over- 
heard me jing’ nee. I informed him, in 
return for this confidence, that he was just the sort 
of innkeeper whom I should like to see strung up to 
pene and from that moment I saw there was 
While at 
dinner at this place—where I wonder we did not get 
* hocussed,’ so as to be sent to sleep while the Rover 
started—the landlord entered, and once more stated his 
cool proposition for the transference of passengers. He 


had every reason to believe 
it—that no coach could possibly e its way through 
the fourteen miles of moor in its present state, and 


announced his solemn intention of admitting none of 
the present company within his doors who should 
persist in departing, and be forced to turn back 


again. 


who was an inside passenger, insisted upon the posi- 
engaged to 


h 
with no other minister com = 


for his peten: 
to fill his Had it been a matter of temporal 
concern, the reverend gentleman, Eas 
have it was, Mr 

Campbell must perceive that the call was 


‘Then you will just dee on the muir, doctor,’ 
; ‘and how will the 
sermon 


away on all sides to the 
something about submission to inexorable decrees, 
to a bedroom. 


Progress ; while the Irish captain 

that, for his , he had taken his place for London, 
Bars. 
were all in our places again, with the exception 
reverend doctor, whose place was occupied by one of 
the previous détenus ; but it was nearly a quarter of an 
hour—a long delay for those old punctual 
days—before we got fairly started. The 

almost beside himself with fury, swore that we should 
not go, and even insisted upon two of his men getting 


up to drag me, the ri er, from off the -roof ; 
> mame myself and Trueman announced, that we 
would cast down the first that touched us_ _ 


tos to one 


; bu his bay- 


ysl were his own property, leaving 
Never did man wears 

more malignant than same eeper, 
riding now behind and now alongside of us, as we 
bore through the snow upon that desolate moor, like 
a mighty auger upon wheels, At every enforced halt 


— 
i} 
us good r iooked Out 0 = 
he vast expanse of sheeted moor that stretched 
aADIC, ve was spre ny among our 
{ so, having obtained Trueman’s promise to 
by me, I got upon my legs, and announced 
tention of proceeding, as well as the private 
. n I entertained of the landlord’s veracity. A 
‘| -boy of fifteen or so, upon his way home for the 
} mas vacation, made a third in our party of 
| 
l_ most certainly have done. My fellow-passen- 
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—and there were —he cried out in a tone of 
fiendish triumph: ‘Take my horses out!’ and the 
sullen scowl would settle again upon his brows, as, 
spurring, and shouting, we man- 

e poor creatures once more upon their 
about midway between Maidsham 


to 
way. At 
Bars and the e of Cumberland’s Head, and seven 


wely: ‘Now, look you, young sir; we are 

and must do his bidding ; but if I were you, or any 
other passenger, I would not submit to be left here to 
die—as die every one of you will, before morning, as 
sure as my name is Jack ison.’ 

I was —up to my middle in the snow—and 
cried I, as I threw it open, ‘this blackguard i 
is taking the horses out, and will leave us to perish.’ 

It was a full minute, and a very agonising one to 
before I could waken the Irishman and put him 


in ion of the state of the case; but directly he 
did understand it, he leaped out, and waded to the 
the traces of the re animals. ‘Stop!’ 
captain, ‘or, by the holy poker, you will never ride 
another stage in this world! If you mane to obey a 
murtherer, you shall take your choice between a 


from this fa. (touching pocket) 


* At the Duke of Cumberland’s Head, by all manes,’ 
returned the Irishman coolly ; ‘ but not in the middle 
of Maidsham Moor, I do assure you. You will just 
have of for a few — ; 
and begorra, if you lay a on one of them, they 
will be yours a dead man, 
and they will belong to your executors.’ 

Whether the captain had a istol in his pocket or 
not, I do not know; but I do know that Mr Donald 
Campbell prudently remained on his bay-mare, and 
did not —— himself from that moment to our 

ours to 


renewed en 

E male, except the driver, was ordered down 
Panay coach, and the females all inside ; 
and each man put his hand to a wheel, and so the 
thus lightened vehicle was enabled to make a start, 
which was of course a t+ matter. When we were 
not snow was always above our 
waists, sometimes to our necks—it was for- 
bidden to take hold, and I well remember the excep- 
sudden, a pierci ran, t air 
from the poor strength had failed 
him, and who having fallen behind but a few paces, 
imagined, and with a deal of reason, that he was 
about to be left to perish. If we had not heard that cry, 
indeed it would have so happened, for in the darkness 
and confusion we had not missed him. Some of us of 
course went back for him ; and as a great favour, and 
because there was no help for it, the exhausted boy 
was itted to hold on to the back-seat. The man 
on the bay-mare still followed us—for although he 
knew his designs were discomfited, he did not dare go 
back alone—and h about our rear, like a vulture 
upon the retreat of a ing army. And so, at last, 


about midnight, and after 


the exer- 
tions, we came in sight of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
had 


of 

_To find an Inn, as we got to learn by this 
time, was, however, by no means to find a welcome ; 
the moon, which had now shone down us for 
some hours, revealed no less than five Korth and 
South coaches, the outsides and insides of which 
were all involun lodgers at the ing-house. 
To our repeated noisy summons at the door, we 
for a long time obtained no reply; but at length an 
u window was raised, and a portly but determined- 
looking female held parley with besieged 
with the besiegers. 

‘I have more than thirty 


exhausting 


ge i 
Stone, a mile and a half only foie the muir.’ 

‘We have famales with us, my good lady,’ appealed 
the Irish captain; ‘tinder and dalicat famales, and 
— -nigh frozen to death.’ 

‘It may be ye have, and it may be ye have not,’ 
returned the landlady ; ‘ but if they ’re inside passen- 
gers, they canna be frozen; at all events, a mile and 
a half further canna mak them much waur.’ 

‘ And we’ve a poor young fellow here,’ continued 


eeper | the captain, ‘a mere child, who has fainted twice 


already (drop pot: knees, you little blai and 
Your party Who will pub ia poril the lileof 

ur Ww in e of an 
Infant. 


‘Nay, if the child be ailing, I will even come 
down The door, cried woman ; ‘ but 
I give you fair warning, there’s neither bit nor sup for 
= rest of you, corner of a 

ngress havi m thus obtained, and a gli of 
the kitchen fires it would have taken a A ome 
than Widow Robertson, and, indeed, a very consider- 
able male force, to have turned me out of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s Head, for one. In vain she threatened 
and entreated ; the horses were put in the stable, and 
all our we established themselves in front of 
the blazing earth. 

‘Hark !’ exclaimed the widow, upon a sudden, in the 
midst of a most solemn declaration that all her pro- 
visions were consumed, and her cellar —‘there’s 
a coach-horn tooting, and another mail comi 
from the South. You shall eat and drink of the 
if you’ll keep them out, laddies; as you should not 
have ee tos but that all my ain company is 
fou, and not put forth a finger to help a 
lone woman.’ In a few moments, the door was 
ricaded, and we had armed ourselves with broom- 
handles, and whatever else we could lay hold of, 
including the long iron spit, which fell to my own 


The same sort of interview was held with the new- 
comers as had 
us, and they were earnestly req 
steps a mile and a half to the Blowing Stone. This 
they not only positively refused to do, but imagini 
the fortress to be undefended, at once ed to 
assault it by force of arms. Then it was that we 
volunteers revealed our by a united shout ; 
and I myself, from the upper window, did so harass, 
with my tremendous weapon, the foe attempting to 
beat in the door, that they at length desisted, and 
turned their horses’ heads, with many curses, south- 
ward. To illustrate how selfish human nature becomes 


moor-game, 
to 


| 
| miles from each, we fairly came to a stand-still. It | 
| was late in the afternoon, and growing dusk, and the 
north-easter was roaring at us with greater fury than 
ever. The prospect of remaining in such a place on 
the top of a horseless coach, and in such circum- 
stances, was by no means cheerful. 
‘Take my horses out!’ roared once more the 
remorseless innkeeper; and this time the postilion, 
who saw that further progress was impossible, set | quoth the dame, ‘and it is useless your attemptin 
about undoing the traces. 
Then the coachman turned round to me, and whis- 
et | 
throug 
the coach this moment, as they were before.’ 
‘They are my horses,’ roared the innkeeper; ‘ and 
they shall be taken out.’ 
share. 
| in cases where there is a chance of provisions getting 
scarce, I may mention that ~ Trueman recog- 
nised a near relative among invaders, without his 
| determination to resist them softening in the least. 
of our repast, it was suddenly observed 
that would-be murderer had ventured to seat 
VIIAA 
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as was 
Mrs Robertson's bed; and the 
means of the - 
men of our party, the id 
almost as tame and wp po 
was astonishing how demo’ we 
being, as we were, for the most part, business or pro- 
fessional men—under these unwonted circumstances, 
just as Defoe tells us the Londoners became in the 
e-time. We played cards and drank all day, 
in the front of the house we cleared the snow 
away to form a ‘pit,’ and sending out to the 
round, procured a number of game-cocks, to at 
in that arena. The period which I spent after 
fashion stands out in my memory as distinct and 
strange as though it were a nightmare, and not a 
exaggerating the facts, ve even 80: em, in 
order not to offend a of somewhat more 
My sane aa eal al gone, when we once more 
I besought the coachman and 
fe The had made my friends, on no account 
leave me, but if we were snowed up again, to take 
i ming We were 
snowed up again at the posting-house w Sha; 
Fells. On the next morning, I was awakened early by 
a trampling under my win ows, and lo and behold ! 
there were the faithless officials mounted on two of 
the coach-horses, and a kind of sumpter-horse behind, 
laden with the mails, about, if possible, to force a 
Sane ee Soe I shouted to them, and they 
wai 


for me while I on my things, 
themselves for their on account of 
the peril of the unde themselves 


were bound to attempt, altho ugh withou! much hope 
of success. However, they the mails, and gave 
me the sumpter-horse, w was cai med with 
Shap Fells a iry district— 
without stirrups, but with a great number of little 
hooks ; and so, through the sleet, and in teeth of the 
never weary wind, we cantered forth. The animal 


fused said ff the guard, that your horse was stone- 
the coh or the north 


Kendal, iving. 
took nothing but a great draught of ale, and was 
placed inside, just as I was, in my wet 

remember, when we arrived at 


with me in thinking it 


probable that Teal will 
—- easily forget that Christmas 


INTERESTS REAL AND SUPPOSED. 


A metropolitan journalist, adverting to Louis Napoleon’s 
speech to his legislature, on the 4th of February, in 
which his imperial majesty talked of his recent doings as 
and | designed for the ‘interests of France,’ and crowned by ‘ the 
inexorable logic of facts, proceeds to write as follows : 
‘The emperor may yet discover, when it is too late to 


hen | retrace his steps, that he has overlooked or despised 


higher interests than those of which he is the worshipper, 
and that there is an “inexorable logic of facts” to which 
he has paid no regard. We wish he would turn his mind 
to the study of history. He would there discover that 
justice, and truth, and honour are the weightiest interests 
of the nations of the earth; and that avarice, revenge, 
and ambition dig the graves and weave the shrouds of 
peoples otherwise prosperous and strong. National exist- 
ence ought not to be preferred to honour. National 
conscience is nobler than material wealth. Glory is lost 
when justice is violated, or goodness persecuted, or 
wrong inflicted. Athens sunk into a village, Carthage 
buried in the sands, Babylon represented by a few molten 
bricks, Egypt perpetuated in its gigantic pyramidal 
tombs, Venice with its palatial steps covered by the sea- 
weeds—Naples, and Rome, and Vienna, all speak one 
“inexorable fact,’ that the vital element of national 
greatness is moral, not material ; and that every attempt 
to reverse this great law has recoiled on the experimen- 

in ruin and remorse. The mark of decadence is 
visible where many trumpets once sounded forth pro- 
phecies of immortality. Names that shook the world are 
forgotten. Genoa was once a powerful and wealthy 
republic; it is now a memory, and little more. The free 
cities of Flanders are cities of the dead. The phalanx 
of the Macedonian, the legions of Rome, the guards of 
Napoleon, did nothing to perpetuate, and much to over- 
turn the empires to which they belonged. The founda- 
tions of empires are composed of better and more lasting 
materials. Prosperity and progress are developed under 
the shadow of a throne on which other and sublimer 
interests are thought of. It would be well did our 
imperial ally see these “interests of France,” and accept 
“this inexorable logic of facts.”’ 

As we consider these sentences worthy to be written 
in letters of gold, or incised in marble, and put up in the 
most public places of the world, it would be unjust to 
The London Review 


SONNET. 


*Tis sweet to wander in the early year, 

When March has entered with his visage bold, 
When bleat of early lamb from distant fold, 
And voice of missel-thrush, tell Spring is near ; 
When elder-buds in high-banked lanes appear, 
And in the wood the snowdrops white unfold, 
And through the cottage-garden’s opening mould 
The crocus flames upon dead winter’s bier. 

O sweet it is to find the violet fair 

And early primrose in the mossy lane, 

Where freshening ivy-wreaths and alehoof twine 
Around the starry flowers of celandine, 

While in the rear of dark retiring rain 

The rainbow melts into the sunny air. Cc. 
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i 
| himself at table, but the shout of execration that 
: burst forth from all of us, as from a single throat, 
/ drove him from the board, and even forced him to f 
take up his lodging for the night in one of the stables. 
q The life we led at that snowed-up inn, where we all | 
{ nary. The place was as a shooting- - 
q nobleman, and haps stock of the choi 
1] pate See en we had exhausted the 
t lived entirely upon port-wine, spirits, moor-ga 
The spirits, in huge stone bottles, were removed e 
night at eleven o'clock, and placed for security—w 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
DIO W ack Iny aD pressing 
} ile my hands were so numb with cold, that I could 
i do nothing to help myself. We did, nevertheless 
i 
. that the people of the inn imagined the coach to 
. on fire, on account of the volumes of steam that came 
forth from the windows. But this was merely the | ——WWWW— 
{ evaporation from your humble servant, who was 
lifted out, and put into a comfortable bed by himself, 
’ for the first time since he had left Glasgow. 
i I have never felt in the least the worse for it, 
| | 


